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INTRODUCTION 


One of the consequences of the transition from a hunter-gatherer economy to a food- 
producing economy (i.e. agriculture, farming) is usually thought to be an Increase in the 
numbcr of people which a given area of land can and does support under the new economic 
regime. For instance, Bcnder (1975 p. 5) sees food-production as a “combination of factors 
[which] eventually increased the carrying capacity of the land: the same amount of land 
could support more peopie'. She further comments that ‘the trend of this argument is that 
innovation in the economic base allows increased population’ (Bender 1975 p. 6). In this 
paper | want to describe a situation where the reverse situation occurred : an area of land 
which supported more hunters than it subsequently did farmers. If population is indeed 
a guide to adaptive success, then the hunters of Hunter Island were more successful than 
the farmers who came after them. A similar situation has been indicated by Rhys Jones 
(1971) for the west coast of Tasmania generally. The Hunter Islands can be seen as a 
geographical extension of the Tasmanian west coast, and their smaller area, well-defined 
by the fact that they are islands, allows for a more precise investigation of this phenomenon. 
A detaiied scrutiny of the available documentary evidence, undertaken in the course of an 
archaeological investigation of Hunter Island, and considered in the light of that investiga- 
tion, shows that Tasmanian Aboriginal use of the Hunter Islands in the recent prehistoric 
period was more systematic and wide-ranging than that of the agricultural Europeans in 
the historical period. While it Is true for Tasmania generally that ‘only a hundred and fifty 
ycars after the arrival of the Europeans the agriculturally based population is some fifty 
to a hundred times as great as that of the hunters’ (Jones 1971 p. 284), this is not true of 
particular regions within Tasmania, Including the Hunter Islands. 


The Hunter islands are a small archipelago lying just off the north-west tip of Tas- 
mania (Figures 1 and 2). The largest, Three Hummock Island, is just 9300 ha in area; yet 
the recent history of the group, sketchily documented though it is, presents a microcosm 
of events in Bass Strait after the wreck of the Sydney Cove: navigators French and British; 
sealers with and without Tasmanian Aboriginal consorts; surveyors for the Van Diemen's 
Land Company; George Augustus Robinson; naturalists; muttonbirders; farmers. Unlike the 
larger and better-known Bass Stralt Islands, however, most of the isiands of the Hunter 
group were frequented by Tasmanian Aborigines in pre-European times. 


EUROPEAN DISCOVERY 


Tasmania was discovered by Tasman in 1642 and settled by the British in 1803. It was 
proven to be an island in 1798, and this date also conveniently marks the beginning of an 
economic interest in Tasmania and the Bass Strait islands by Europcans, which began the 
conflicts with Tasmanian Aboriginals which led to the disruption of their traditional culture. 
The discovery and exploration of Tasmania by Europeans are well documented (e.g. West 
1852) and will not be recounted here; likewise, the effect of this on the Aboriginal in- 
habitants of Tasmania has been recounted elsewhere (notably Ryan 1975). A discussion 
of the documentary history of the Bass Strait islands is presented here, especially that 
pertinent to the Hunter group, and of the implications that the historical accounts have for 
our understanding of the Aboriginal exploitation of these islands. 


Whether Tasmanla was joined to the Australian mainland or not was first speculated 
upon by Cook in the journal of his first voyage (in Beaglehole 1968 pp. 298-9). On his 
second voyage in the Resolution, he bccame separated from the second ship. the Adventure, 
near Kerguelen Island. The Adventure, commanded by Captain Tobias Furneaux, made for 
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Adventure Bay on the east coast of Tasmania to take on wood and water before attempting 
to rendezvous with Cook. Furneaux then sailed north up the east coast, intending to solve 
the problem of ‘whether Van Diemen's Land joins with New Holland’. He sighted and 
named Cape Barren Island, but instead of saillng west to put the matter to the test, he 
declared that in his opinion no strait existed and sailed east to rendezvous with Cook 
(Beaglehole 1969 p. 736), His second Lieutenant, James Burney, did not share his opinion ; 
‘I think it not at all unlikely that there ls a passage between New Holland and Van Dlemen's 
Land’ (In Hooper 1975 p. 43). Others on the Adventure, including the astronomer Bayly, 
shared Burney's, rather than Furneaux's, opinion (Hooper 1975 p. 43n). Furneaux's name 
however is commemorated by the largest group of islands in Bass Strait, which includes 
Cape Barren and Flinders Islands. 


The problem was allowed to lapse until 1797, when the Sydney Cove, bound from 
Calcutta to the nine-year-old settlement at Port Jackson, run aground on Preservation 
Island, south of Cape Barren. Seventeen of the crew embarked for Port Jackson in a long- 
boat, which was itself wrecked near Cape Howe. Only three members of the party reached 
Botany Bay, where they were found by Europeans. Governor Hunter then sent the colonia! 
schooner (the Francis) to the south to bring back any survivors. The commander of the 
Sydney Cove, Captain Guy Hamilton, the only European left wlth the ship, and the 'remainder 
of the Lascars’ were thus removed to the unfortunate ship's namesake settlement (HRNSW 
Il p. 277-8, 757 ff.). The wreck had two inter-connected consequences : one was the 
exploratory voyage of the Norfolk which demonstrated the existence of Bass Strait, the 
other was the concurrent voyage of the Nautilus which demonstrated the existence of the 
economic potential of Bass Strait, its seals. 


In January 1798, George Bass sailed south from Port Jackson in a whaleboat. He 
rounded Wilson's Promontory and got as far as Western Port Bay, after which he had to 
turn back due to lack of provisions (HANSW III p. 312-24; Flinders 1814 : cxi-cxiv). He was 
able to conclude that 'whenever it shall be decided that the opening between this and Van 
Diemen's Land is a strait, this rapidity of tide and that long S.W. swell that seems to be 
continually rolling in upon the coast to the westward, will then be accounted for' (HRNSW 
Il p. 327). Governor Hunter was greatly impressed by Bass's enthusiasm and fortitude, no 
less because his conclusions paralleled Hunter's own conjectures on the matter (HRNSW 
Ill p. 263, 474). While Bass was still away in the whaleboat, Hunter dispatched the Francis 
on another trip to the wreck of the Sydney Cove on Preservation Island, to remove the rest 
of the crew and salvagable property; this time, the crew of the colonial schooner Included 
Matthew Flinders (HRNSW III p. 363, 474). Flinders was included for the express purpose 
of making observations ‘serviceable to geography and navigation’; among other discoveries, 
the Kent Group of islands was sighted and named (Flinders 1814 p. cxx ff.) Flinders’ con- 
clusions as to the existence of a strait confirmed those of Bass vis-a-vis the straightforward 
physical facts of tides and currents, but he was more perplexed by the human bio- 
geographical element : 


We stretched on until the land was seen beyond 40" 50'; and then veered to the 
northward. In this latitude, captain Furneaux says, “the land trenches away to the 
westward”; and as he traced the coast from the south end of the country to ihis 
part, there could no longer be a doubt that it was joined to the land discovered by 
Tasman in 1642. The smokes which had constantly been seen rising from it showed 
that there were inhabitants; and this, combined with the circumstances of there 
being none upon the islands, seemed to argue a junctlon of Van Diemen's Land with 
New South Wales; for It was dlfficult to suppose, that men should have reached the 
more distant land, and not have attalned the Islands immediately situated; nor was 
ii admissable that, having reached them, they had perished for want of food. On the 
other hand, the great strength of the tides setting westward, past the islands, could 
only be caused by some exceedingly deep inlet, or by a passage through to the 
southern Indian Ocean. These contradictory circumstances were very embarrassing; 
and the schooner not being placed at my disposal, | was obliged, to my great regret, 
to leave this important geographical qiestlon undecided. Flinders 1814 pp. cxxxvi- 
cxxxvii). 


In consequence of the reports of both Bass and Flinders, Hunter had the sloop Norfolk 
fitted out and sent her south under their joint command, to settle finally the question of 
the stralt (HRNSW Ill p. 474). 


The voyage of the Norfolk did indeed supply the wanted proof, as In It, Bass and 
Flinders clrcumnavigated Tasmania hence proving it an island; they also discovered the 
Hunter Islands. Three narratives of the journey are avaivable: that of Bass is recounted 
by Collins (1802); one of Flinders, perhaps reproduced direct from his journal, is to be 
found In the Historical Records of New South Wales (v. Ill); and there is Flinders’ more 
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retrospective account (1814). There are also Flinders’ more sketchy notes of 1801. In 
October 1798 thc Norfolk left Port Jackson making for first the Kent group, then the 
Furneaux Islands, then Van Diemen’s Land itself. The explorers spent some time in the 
north-east, including Port Dalrymple, the outlet for the River Tamar, within which Ile some 
small islands. They had also explored Isle Waterhouse, two miles off the mainland in the 
north-east. Waterhouse and Green Islands, the latter in Port Dalrymple, were both found 
to be prolific of sea blrds and their eggs, and Waterhouse of hair scal also. From this 
Flinders concluded that both islands were unfrequented by Aborlglnes, 'and that, conse- 
quently, they had no canoes upon this part of the coast’ (Flinders 1814 pp. ci-cll). Of 
Green Island, Flinders considered he had '...corroborating proofs that the natives of this 
part of Van Diemen's Land have not the means of transporting themselves across the 
water; for Green Island is scarcely two cables length from the shore' (Flinders 1814 p. cliv). 
After leaving Port Dalrymple, the explorers sailed westwards along the north coast of 
Tasmania, sighting and naming Table Cape, Rocky Cape, Circular Head, and Three Hum- 
mock Island, then rounding Cape Grim and skirting round the west, south and east coasts 
to return to the vicinity of the Furneaux Islands, thence to Sydney. 


On the night of December 8th, 1798, the Norfolk had anchored off the north-east side 
of Three Hummock Island, without the men having realised that it was in fact an island. 
Bass went ashore, and met with “frequcnt marks of natives’ (Flinders in HANSW III p. 796), 
“sevcral deserted fire places, strewed round with the shells of the sea ear' (Flinders 1814 
p. clxx) and evidencc of burning. ln Flinders' retrospective account, he states that Bass 
“ound it impenetrable from the closeness of the tall brush wood, although it had been 
partially burnt not long before' (Flinders 1814 p. clxx); Collins' version of Bass' account 
however states that ‘large patches [of the vegetatlon] appeared to have been burnt many 
months ago, but the small brush and creeping vines only were destroyed; the closeness of 
the blackcned saplings was still irresistible’ (Collins 1802, p. 171). In the morning, they 
were astonished to discover they had anchored off an island. Flinders' apparently earlier 
account runs as follows : 


Having satisfied ourselves that the land of the Three Hummocks was certainly 
divided from the land to the westward, and by a channel of 3 miles in width, a 
difficulty recurred which we could not solve — the natives had been upon it, and 
yct we were tolerably certain that at Port Dalrymple they had no canoes and by 
analogy, none here; but it did not appear probable that the island could be visited 
without. This is a dilemma which | am obliged to leave as | find it. (Flinders in 
HRNSW III p. 79). 


In the 1814 account, Flinders paraphrased this, adding the comment that 'the small size 
cf Threc Hummock Island rendered the Idea of fixed inhabitants inadmissable' (Flinders 


1814 p. clxxi) — again showing his biogeographical appreciation. He also appends a 
fooinote, to the effect that ‘futurc visitants to these islands have seen the Indians passing 
over in bodies, by swimming...’ (Flinders 1814 p. clxxi n.), perhaps a reference to Chace 


(see below). Flinders’ persistent insistence on the lack of canoes is curlous. He was right 
that they had none at Port Dalrymple — the Tasmanian Aborigines of the north-east and 
north coasts did indeed lack watercraft of any kind (Jones 1976 pp. 248-9). By 1814 how- 
evcr he should have been aware of the existence of a sort of canoe elsewhere in Tas- 
mania, as they were described and figured by Labillardiĉre, (who had accompanied 
D'Entrecasteaux to Tasmania in 1792), in his publication of 1800 (Labiliardiĉre 1800 | p. 
230, ll plate XLVI). Furthermore, it is possible that Flinders had been shown pictures of 
Tasmanlan watcrcraft in 1802. On the 8th April of that year, the historic meeting took 
place between Flinders on the Investigator and Baudin commanding the Géographe and 
the Naturaliste. This happened at Encounter Bay on the coast of what Is now South 
Australia; Baudin and his companions, Including the anthropologist Peron, had recently 
spent some weeks on the east coast of Tasmania. Flinders went aboard the Géographe 
twice, accompanied both times only by the naturalist Robert Brown, because ‘! did not 
understand French'; but the conversations 'were mostly carried on in English which the 
captaln spoke so as to be understood' (Flinders 1814 pp. 189-90). Brown's surviving notes 
contain the following comments : 


Captain Baudin showed us coloured figures of the natives of Van Diemen's Land 
they appeared to be characteristic but not well executed. There were figurcs of their 
huts, oi their tombs, and of thelr canoes. The canoe ls exactly similar to that given 
by Billardiere. (Giblin 1929 p. 4). 


Besldes Three Hummock Island, Flinders slghted and named the Black Pyramid, Steep- 
head Island, Trefoil Isiand and Albatross Island (HRNSW III p. 797, Flinders, 1814 pp. clxxli- 
clxxiii). Bass went ashore on the last-named, and Flinders commented that the albatrosses 
‘being unacquainted with the power or disposition of man, did not fear him’ (Flinders 1801 
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p. 29). He was initially unsure whether the land visible to the west of Three Hummock 
Island was part of the main or not, but on ascertaining that there was in fact a channei at 
its southernmost extremity named it Barren Island (Flinders 1814 p. clxxii), having com- 
mented that it is ‘apparently as barren as Three Hummock Island, to which the vegetation 
bears a good deal of resemblance’ (HANSW Ill p. 797). The whole group he named 
Hunter's Isles, in honour of the man who had sponsored the expedition. Most of Flinders’ 
names are still in use, with one notable exception: his Barren Island is now the group 
namesake, and is called Hunter Island. 


EUROPEAN EXPLOITATION AND ABORIGINAL REACTION 


The Norfolk did not sail from Sydney unaccompanied; Flinders recounts that ‘my 
report of the seals at Furneaux's Islands had induced Messrs. Bishop and Simpson, the 
commander and supercargo ol the snow! Nautilus, to prepare their vessel for a sealing 
speculation to that quarter; and on Oct. 7, we sailed out of Port Jackson together’ (Flinders 
1814 p. cxxxviii). Collins commented that the venture was ‘tolerably successful’ (1802 p. 
137). It was certalnly successful enough to precipitate not only an industry, but a way of 
lie. The pattern established by Bishop became a familiar one. The Nautilus returned to 
Sydney in December 1798, having left 14 men on Gape Barren Island to continue hunting 
the seals. She returned to Cape Barren in January 1799, and stayed tlll March, when they 
had obtained some 9000 skins (Collins 1802 p. 137, Cumpston 1973 pp. 11-2). Thereafter, 
it was customary for groups of 10 to 15 sealers to be deposited on islands, from ships 
operating out of Sydney, from November till May (Ryan 1975 p. 64). Between 1800 and 
1806 over 100,000 sealskins were thus obtained. Ryan (1975 p. 64) has estimated that ‘by 
1810, 300-400 [sealers] were in the area entering into reciprocal arrangements with 
Aborigines from the north coast of Tasmania’. By this time however, the seal population 
had declined considerably, and from then on was exploited almost exclusively by sealers 
resident in Bass Strait Itself including the Hunter Islands; by 1814 only fifty sealers re- 
mained (Cumpston 1970 p. 50). It seems to have become customary by ihis time for 
resident sealers to be living with Aboriginal women, obtained from Tasmania initially by 
exchange, later by raiding. These women were acquired not only for sexual purposes, but 
also for their kangaroo hunting prowess, and their seal-catching ability which may or may 
not have been a traditional role; it is in fact unlikely that kangaroo hunting was such 
(Ryan 1975 p. 65; Plomley 1966 p. 1008; Robinson 28.4.22 p. 601;2 Hiatt 1967 p. 206). 


Clearly, the acquisition, forcible or otherwise, of women by sealers was a disruptive 
element in the life of Tasmanian Aborigines, particularly in the northerly parts of the island. 
But with the establishment of a British convict settlement at Risdon Cove on the Derwent 
in 1803, hostilities between Aborigines and Europeans intensified, and continued inexorably 
as the British spread out and expropriated the land. 


Many sealers were attracted to western Bass Strait by the discovery of King Island in 
1800. This, the largest Island in Bass Strait, lies some hundred kilometres northwest of the 
Hunter group, and was first sighted and named by John Black of the Harbinger (Cumpston 
1973 p. 41). English sealers followed. In September 1801, the snow Harrington made for 
King Island from Sydney with a seallng gang consisting of ‘industrious seamen, settlers at 
Sydney’, and returned in December with 3000 skins and 2500 gallons of seal oil (Cumpston 
1973 p. 42). The Harringlon returned to King Island under the command of William Camp- 
bell in March 1802; this was likewise primarily a sealing voyage, but some reconnaissance 
of King and the adjacent small islands was carried out. The wreck of an unknown vessel 
was found, but no trace of any survivors. The Harrington sailed for Sydney in May, leaving 
13 men on King Island (Cumpston 1973 pp. 45-6; HAA 1. III p. 524). 


Much of the King Island coastline was charted by John Murray commanding the 
discovery ship, Lady Nelson. On 25th January 1802, he anchored olf Three Hummock 
Island. Murray sent a boat ashore with the first mate and two hands : 


...by noon they returned having shot 2 ducks and found a spring of water, some 
small kangaroo were seen but not worth shooting even could they have been got at. 
The footsteps of a man were seen on shore, perhaps one of the Harrington's Lascars 
as the foot was measured and found very small. (Lee 1915 pp. 124-5). 


1. Snow: ‘small brig-like sailing vessel with supplementary trysail mast’ (C.O.D.) A snow 
is a brig with the fore-mentioned supplementary mast (J. S. Cumpston, personal com- 
municaticn). 

2. References to the journals of George Augustus Robinson give first the date (in this 
case 28.4.32 = 28th April, 1832), then the page number as it is found in Plomley's 
(1966) edition. 
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As there is no record of the Harrington having got as far south as the Hunters, it is possible 
that the footprints seen by the Lady Nelson's mate were in fact those of a Tasmanian 
Aboriginal. 


In December 1802 the French expedition led by Baudin spent some three weeks in 
western Bass Strait, mostly in the vicinity of King Island. Their encounters with English 
sealers, notably a gang led by one Daniel Cooper, resulted in Peron's well-known descrip- 
tion of their operations (Peron and Freycinet 1816). The French navigators also encoun- 
tered Charles Robbins commanding, on this occasion, the Cumberland; he had been 
despatched from Port Jackson expressly to forestall any possibility of French settlement 
(HRA 1, Ill pp. 737-9). Baudin's response could be described as ironic (Baudin 1974 p. 446). 
On the 7th December, Baudin sent off the Sydney-built schooner Casuarina under Frey- 
cinets command to survey the Hunter Islands (Baudin 1974 p. 439). The main legacy of 
this is numerous French place names still In use: Cape Keraudren, Cuvier Bay, Cape 
Renaud on Hunter Island; Cape Rochon and Coulomb Bay on Three Hummock Island; and 
Hunter Island itself was for a time known as Fleurieu Island. 


The earliest surviving eyewitness account of Tasmanian Aborigines on any of the 
Hunter Islands seems to be that of a sealer, J. Chace. The following report appeared in 
the Sydney Gazette of May 15, 1803 (vol. I. no. 11): 


Yesterday evening arrived the Good Intent, Mr. J. Chace Master, from Bass’s Straits, 
with 2500 skins, great part of which were procured at King’s Island, whence he 
departed towards the end of March. 


From Mr. Chace’s report... 


‘We afterwards overhauled Hunter's Islands, in search of seals, and found those 
islands, 12 or 13 in number, well peopled with natives who bear a strong resemblance, 
in manners and appearance, to those of this colony: they appeared to be much 
terrified at our approach, and having no canoes, swam from one island to another 
with surprising facility, against a very strong current. 

“Hunter's Island on the East side contains a very fine and spacious bay, sheltered 
from the winds at N. by W., to SSE abundantly supplied with water, as it also is with 
wood’, 


This last is possibly Cave Bay. 


Before 1804, Three Hummock and Hunter Islands were the only large islands of the 
group known. Flinders had been able to make out only a ‘great bight’ to the south of 
Three Hummock Island, hidden In haze. In December of 1804, Charles Robbins, on a rather 
more genuinely exploratory mission than that of the Cumberland, carried out a detailed 
survey of the Hunter Islands. Unfortunately, his journal and chart are missing (Lee 1927 
p. 106). His sketch of the Hunters does however survive, and was used by Flinders to 
compile his 1814 chart (Flinders 1814, | p. clxix, and atlas). Robbins identified the island 
named after him by Flinders, the similarly eponymous passage which separates that Island 
from the Tasmanian main, and Perkins Bay to the west of Circular Head. He appears to 
have carrled out some land exploration of Robbins Island, which Is low-lying, swampy and 
accessible on foot from Tasmania at low tide. He also went ashore on the west side of 
Three Hummock Island (Lee 1927 pp. 104-7). 


In 1805 or 1806, John Oxley, then a naval lieutenant, sailed the schooner Estremina to 
Port Dalrymple (HRA 3, | pp. 735-6, 744). In his subsequent report of 1810, he includes the 
following comments on the Hunter Islands, although it is not clear whether he visited any 
of the islands himself : 


An assemblage of barren rocks, totally destitute of fresh water or wood, the solid 
rock which forms them being covered with heath and brush; they are separated 
from the main by a narrow channel dry at low water, and are now and then frequented 
by the wandering native in search of the precarious subsistence the shell fish on 
their shores may afford. (HRA 3, l p. 774). 


It will be noticed that thls assessment is rather harsher than those of other observers. 


James Kelly was a first generation Australian who began his sailing career at the age 
of 13, In 1804. His first command was the schooner Brothers, in which he embarked on 
a sealing voyage to Bass Strait in 1812-13 (Bowden 1964 pp. 15-6). February and April 
were spent off Three Hummock and Hunter Islands, catching seals from ‘The Rock’; was 
this Neils Rock, off the southern tip of Three Hummock Island? Late in 1815, Kelly began 
his celebrated circumnavigation of Tasmania in a small whaleboat. The journey took the 
Opposite direction to that of Bass and Flinders in the Norfolk, being clockwise around the 
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island. After sailing up the west coast, and discovering Port Davey and Macquarie Har- 
bour, the party in the whaleboat rounded Cape Grim on the morning of the 4th January 
1816, 'pulled along the shore to the eastward until we came to the south end of the largest 
Hunter's Isiand. We landed on the point opposite to the mainland on a large plot of 
pebble stones’ (Kelly In Bowden 1964 p. 30). This description clearly indicates that Hunter 
Island itseif is meant, though Robbins Island is larger (cf. Bateson 1973 p. 39). Kelly's 
account is important, as he encountered Aborigines here, who had got there by their own 
devices; | will therefore give it at some length. 


There were a great many fires along the shore, and we kept the boat and arms ready 
in case of an attack from the natives. ...We had just lighted a fire, when we 
perceived a large body of natives, at least 50 in number, standing on the edge of 
the bush about 50 yards from us. They were all armed with spears and waddies. 
Wc immediately brought the arms from the boat, and put ourselves in a state of 
defence. [Both parties eventually lay down their arms]. The natives then began to 
come to us, one by one, holding up their hands to show they had no weapon but we 
kept a good Icck-out that they had no spears between their toes, as on a former 
occasion. They had none. They were twenty two came to the fire. We made signs 
to them that no more should be allowed to come. Upon that being understood, two 
cthers came from the bush together. One of them seemed to be a chief, a stout 
good-looking man about six feet high, and apparently thirty years of age; the other 
an old man, about six feet seven inches high, with scarcely a bit of flesh on his bones. 


The ‘chief’ ordered the old man to sing and dance and distract the Englishmen, while the 
Aborigines gathered together stones ‘about the size of hen's eggs’. The former became 
worried, and produced a couple of swans, which the latter attempted to take by force; 
when unsuccessful, they threw the stones at Kelly's party. Kelly then fired amongst them, 
frightening the old man so he fell down in a faint, The Englishmen set him on his feet, 
and he retreated. 'As soon as he was lost to our view, the hills around echoed with shouts 
oi joy from the voices of men, women and children’. Some marks of blood were found 
on the stones in the direction the Aborigines had fled, and Kelly supposed that some were 
wounded. 


We then got into our boats. Just as we were pulling away we received a large 
volley of stones and spears from the natives. One spear went through the side of 
the boat, but luckily no one was hurt. We landed on a small rock, covered with 
birds. They were laying, and we got six bucketfulls of eggs — a good supply. This 
seemcd to offend the natives, as a number of women came down on a point of rocks 
and abused us very much for taking their eggs. (Kelly in Bowden 1964 pp. 30-2). 


Not everyone feels that Keliy's account should be taken as a perfectly accurate record 
(e.g. Plomiey 1966 p. 39 n. 36); his ‘six feet seven inches gentleman’, for instance, seems 
a little unlikely (cf. Roth 1899 p. 9), but Robinson describes WYMURRICK, of Robbins 
Island, as belng ‘a very fine man upwards of 6ft 6 ins.’ (23.6.32 p. 622). Lack of confidence 
in Kelly’s report seems to arise mainly because different accounts of the whaleboat voyage 
are available, written by Kelly himself at different times, and also by others (Bowden 1964 
pp. 23, 106). These accounts do not hcwever differ with respect to the points discussed 
here. If wo accept the narrative at face value, we can glean the following facts. Kelly 
stated initially that he saw ‘at least 50’ natives ‘all armed with spears and waddies’ — 
hence presumably all men. Of these, 24 came to the Englishmen's fire. After the retreat 
ci the tall old man, Kelly referred to the voices of ‘men, women and children’ — fact, or 
rhetoric? The small rock may have been one of the Henderson islets, the birds may have 
been muttonbirds, particularly given the quantities suggested. It is not clear just where 
the women were, on the Tasmanian mainland or Hunter Isiand, though the fatter seems 
indicated . Ryan (1975 p. 195) has suggested that their abuse in this case was due to Kelly 
violating an arrangement by taking the eggs without payment. 


The Aborigines’ skirmish with Kelly and his party was relatively trivial, compared with 
confrontations taking place elsewhere (Turnbull 1948 p.51; Ryan 1975 p. 79), and the situa- 
tion deteriorated thereafter. In the north-west, the establishment of the Van Diemen's Land 
Company exacerbated the conflict. The company was formed by English speculators, who 
applied for 500,000 acres of land, mainly with the intention of running sheep for wool. The 
company was fcrmed in 1825; its agent In Tasmania was Edward Curr, who set up his 
headquarters at Circular Head in 1826. The company was said to have actually received 
350,000 acres in separate blocks: 150,000 acres at Woolnorth; 20,000 at Circular Head; 
10,000 at the Hampshire Hills; 10,000 at the Middlesex Plains; 150,000 at the Surrey Hiils; 
and 10,000 at the islands on the coast. (West 1852, | pp. 111-2). The islands acquired by 
the company, on a freehold basis, were Robbins and Trefoil in the Hunter group — Robbins 
alone being at least twice 10,000 acres, in fact. Hunter, Walker and Robbins Islands had 
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apparently been visited by Adey on behalf of the company in 1826 (Meston 1958, map). 
The ill-fated Henry Hellyer had visited both Robbins and Hunter Islands at some time and 
Curr examined Trefoil Island in 1829 (Meston 1958 p. 29). The acquisition of all this land 
for pastoral purposes had a disruptive economic effect on the Aborigines, as the open land 
most desirable for depasturing sheep was also important for hunters, both for game and 
passage across the land (Ryan 1975 p. 197). There were other consequences, leading to 
direct and bloody clashes. Many sealers were employed as boatmen and shepherds, and 
many shepherds wished to acquire Aboriginal women (Ryan 1975 p. 197). Shortly after the 
company began to run sheep on the Woolnorth ‘property’, some Aborigines from the west 
coast eame to Cape Grim in the course of their seasonal round, in November 1827. Com- 
pany shepherds managed to lure some women into their huts and ‘wanted to take liberties 
with them’; their men companions cbjected, and speared one of the shepherds in the thigh. 
The aboriginals retaliated further by driving a mob of sheep over a cliff and killing them. 
Four of the shepherds waited thelr ehance: a group ('tribe' according to Robinson) of 
Aborigines, mostly women and children, came to the Doughboys, six weeks after the sheep 
killing incident, for muttonbirds. The shepherds set upon them, massacred thirty and threw 
them over the same cliff. The locale then acquired the name of ‘Victory Hill’ (Robinson 
16.6.1830 p. 175; 21.6.30 pp. 181-2; 24.6.30 pp. 182-3, 231n. 103; 10.8.30 p. 196). 


Such Incidents accelerated everywhere the Europeans settled, and the Aborigines, like 
the shepherds, began to make more random and savage reprisals. By 1828, Governor 
Arthur was driven to extremes. On the one hand, he declared martial law and initiated the 
‘Black Line’; on the other he hired George Augustus Robinson to ‘conciliate’ the Aborigines. 
The Black Line was a failure in terms of its avowed purpose of capturing Aborigines, 
although it is seen to have had other, not totally undesirable effects. It appeased the 
setilers, encouraged public spending during a period of recession, and drove many Abori- 
gines to less settled areas (Ryan 1975 pp. 113-5). 


ROBINSON IN THE HUNTER ISLANDS 


George Augustus Robinson was an English-born artisan who had answered an ad- 
vertisement of Arthur's for ‘a steady person of good character, who can be well recom- 
mended, who will take an interest in effecting an intercourse with this unfortunate race, 
and reside upon Brune Island, taking charge of the provisions supplied for the use of the 
natives of that place’ (Plomley 1966 p. 51). He got the job, and spent most of 1829 on 
Bruny Island. He then suggested to Arthur his plan for peaceful conciliation : he, Robinson, 
would go off into the bush and persuade the Aborigines to come in. Arthur was not initially 
greatly impressed, but after the failure of the Line, and Robinson's first success, he granted 
him official support. Robinson spent much of the next four years in the bush, persuading 
what Aborigines remained to return with him to the benefits of civilization. If this led to 
their demise, it was pcrhaps a more peaceful one than may otherwlse by this stage have 
been the case. Rebinson’s solution to the ‘black war’ was in some ways a final one, but 
compared with many of his contemporaries, he was an enlightened man. 


Rebinson first visited the Hunter Islands in June 1830. One of the problems he saw 
as most important and difficult to overcome was that of the Aboriginal women who co- 
habited with European sealers (Ryan 1975 p. 300). After spending a few days at Woolnorth 
with the congenial Joseph Fossey, Robinson set off by boat to visit some sealers thought 
to be resident on Hunter Island (referred to by him as the West Hunter). He was presum- 
ably accompanied by those eastern Tasmanians who had travelled with him from Hobart; 
Dray, who was a native of the south-west, seems to have stayed with relatives or tribes- 
people in that reqion (Robinson 30.1.30 p. 97; Plomley 1966 p. 241). After landing on the 
east side of Hunter Island (perhaps at TID.DE.BEEN.HER), he erossed to the west side of 
the island where the sealers had their huts, but presumably found them unoccupied at the 
time, as he comments that 'the sealers had gone to the main to hunt kangaroo’ (18.6.30 
p. 176). As no-cne else appears to have been there, it is not clear how he knew this, along 
with much other information he says he was given by the sealers, none of whom he actually 
met till two days later. It is possible he wrote some of this up later than the actual dated 
entries, but perhaps also he was accompanied by ‘ex-sealers’ now working for the Van 
Diemen's Land Company. Some infcrmation he may have acquired on this, as on other 
eccasions, from Alexander McKay. McKay was a ticket-of-leave man in Robinson’s escort 
party who had previously been coxswain for the Van Diemen’s Land Company since its 
establishment In north-west Tasmania (Robinson 20.6.30 p. 180; 5.8.30 p. 192; 27.9.30 p. 
220). The party re-crossed the island to where they had left the boat, and pulled off to 
the south east, through the Petrels and down the east side of Walker Island (which Robinson 
called Mosquito Island), where they landed and camped the night. In the morning, Robinson 
and ‘three of the natives’ walked across to the west side of Walker, and his journal at this 
point offers further Information of an historical kind; ‘The Island at one time abounded 
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with kangaroo, but like the other islands they have been destroyed by the sealer’s dogs. 
This was a resort for the natives and from here they would go to Petre! Island to get birds.’ 
(Robinson 19.6.30 p. 178). Again, it Is unclear where he is getting this information. On 
the same day. he walked across Robbins Island, ‘accompanied by WOORRADY and the two 
Aboriginal females’ (presumably TRUGERNANNA and PAGERLY, all three from the east 
coast) and commented “here the natives procure their sheils for beads’ (Robinson 19.6.30 
p. 178). Later on he stated ‘there is a tribe of natives that belongs to this island... and 
from this island they could go to others, to the rocks to get birds, fish &c, and to the main’ 
(Robinson 19.6.30 p. 178). There is nothing in this information that contradicts what we 
know from other sources and other Informatlon given by Robinson, and It is possibly 
attributable to late writing up, as on other occasions (Robinson 14.4.30 p. 150; Plomley 


1966 pp. 229 n. 69, 70). 


On the 20th June, 1830, Robinson and his party came to the sealers’ other camp, 
across the channel on the Tasmanian main. This time, most were in residence; four male 
sealers, six Aboriginal women and one Tasmanian Aboriginal man. The leader of the sealers 
was a New Zealand Maorl called John Witieye, who had two of the women; an Englishman 
Robert Drew (also known as Rue) also had two women; there was another Englishman 
called David Kelly, and a ‘half-caste youth’, Edward Hanson (Tomlin). Robinson remarks 
in parentheses that two other men were at Launceston (one was Starker, soon after drowned; 
9.12.30 p. 295). Of the women, one is described as ‘a native of this part and the other five 
were eastern women. ..one Is slster to PAR.WARE.TAR’, who was travelling with Robinson's 
party. The Aboriginal man was TUNNERMINNERWAIT, a native of Robbins Island. He had 
been with the sealers only seven days prior to Robinson's advent and seems to have 
needed little persuasion to join up with Robinson's mission; he accompanied him on all his 
Tasmanian missions thereafter. Had he known this would lead to his being the first person 
hanged in Victoria he might not have been so keen (Robinson 20.6.30 p. 179-8; Ellis 1976 
p. 96). He was however a most useful informant for the Cape Grim-Hunter Islands region. 


Robinson stayed a coupie of days with the sealers, gathering information from them 
and the women, the latter supplying some details of the Victory Hill massacre. The site 
was visited by Robinson a couple of days later, and it seems clear on this occasion that 
the details of the massacre, and other comments on Trefoll and Bird Islands, were supplied 
by McKay (Robinson 21.6.20 p. 181; 24.6.30 pp. 182-3). After spending a few days more at 
Cape Grim, Robinson set off for Robbins Island, on which a smoke was seen. He proceeded 
inland on foot with TUNNERMINNERWAIT, and thus acquired ‘two fresh natives’: in fact, 
one was TUNNERMINNERWAIT's brother, PENDOWTEWER, the other a woman from West 
Point (Robinson 1.7.30 p. 184). On thelr way back to Cape Grim, the party called at the 
sealers’ camp to discover that the New Zealander and the women had been deposited on 
Hunter Island for the day, or perhaps the man was to be picked up again but the women 
left for a longer period (Robinson 1.7.30 p. 184). Four days later, Robinson returned to 
Robbins Island and was told the sealers had left, and had burnt their windbreak. The next 
day, their women left also, to Robinson's regret (5-6.7.30 p. 185). Shortly thereafter the 
party set off for Circular Head. 


There is much of ethnographlc and historicai Interest arising from Robinson's first 
brief visit to the Hunter Islands, but clearly some of it should be treated with at least a 
little cautlon. McKay's information is often, if not always, second-hand, as in his account 
oi the sealers’ rald for women near the Doughboys some years earller. Robinson was 
proffered three separate accounts of this incident (if all refer to the same event): that of 
McKay, that of TUNNERMINNERWAIT, and that of PENDEROIN (a brother — classificatory? 
— of TUNNERMINNERWAIT). The two Aborigines both said they were present at the time, 
TUNNERMINNERWAIT as a child, but McKay said he had ‘heard some of the men that 
was there relate the circumstance’, TUNNERMINNERWAIT's account, which includes the 
names of five of the abducted women, clearly owes something to having heard the story 
retold. lt is however striking how much more similar McKay's and TUNNERMINNERWAIT's 
versions are to each other than either is to PENDEROIN's, perhaps indeed suggesting that 
two very similar but separate events happened at about the same place (Robinson 1.7.30 
p. 185; 20.8.30 p. 202; 21.8.30 pp. 203-4; 20.2.34 pp. 845-6; cf. Ryan 1975 p. 196). Robin- 
son's information arising from this visit then comes into a number of categories : his own 
observations, such as the sealers' activities and relationships with the women; second-hand, 
“informant' information, such as TUNNERMINNERWAIT's general ethnographic commenis; 
and third-hand accounts, such as McKay's, which surely come Into the category of ‘gossip’ 
(cf. Hiatt 1967 p. 109). There are also the times mentioned above when it is quite unclear 
from whom Robinson is getting his information. 


Robinson returned to the north-west in 1832. He Intended to try and round up such 
Aborigines as remained at large on the west coast; he was also concerned about the final 
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location of the Aboriginal establishment, and Hunter Island seemed a possibility. He 
arrived at Cape Grim early in June, and set off south down the west coast. On this occasion 
he was accompanied by his usual group Including two local Aborigines, TUNNERMINNER- 
WAIT, whom he had recruited from the sealers on Robbins Island two years before, and 
NOL.LER.HAL.LA.KER or NOLLERALLEKE, also known as Kit. This woman was a native 
oi Cape Grim, had been taken by sealers (apparently inciuding Dobson and Kelly) from 
Robbins Island when a girl and had been living with Robert Drew until removed by James 
Parish (on Robinson’s behalf} in December 1830 (Robinson 20.12.30 p. 297; 19.6.32 p. 618). 
She was very likely the ‘native of this part’ who had been living with the sealers at Robbins 
Passage. 


Robinson spent a month on the West Coast between Cape Grim, Bluff Hill Point and 
the upper reaches of the Welcome River. By using TUNNERMINNERWAIT and Kit as 
decoys, or at least, go-betweens, he recruited 23 Aborigines by peaceful means. These 
included two of TUNNERMINNERWAIT’s brothers, WY.MUR.RICK, described as a chief, and 
PEN.NE.MOON or PENDEROIN. As well as Robbins Island, the people were from West 
Point, the Arthur River, Sandy Cape and one, included in the group by marriage, from 
Macquarie Harbour (Robinson 15.7.32 p. 630, 17.7.32 p. 633; Plomiey 19€3 pp. 701-2). 
After returning to Cape Grim, Robinson determined to shift his entire party to Hunter Island, 
as he feared the new acquisitions wouid otherwise abscond (Robinson 21.7.32 p. 634). To 
efiect the move, he made use of the sealers; on this visit, indeed, he made much use of 
the sealers all round. Their livelihood had clearly declined in the two years since Robinson 
was here last. There were now only four men, all apparentiy English; Robert Drew and 
David Kelly whom Robinson had met previously, John Dobson and another unnamed young 
man. Kelly was cohabiting with two women said to be the same ones as previously; Drew 
was living with two women; Dobson was living with the woman BUL.RER, who had been 
on Kangaroo Island. Also with them was an old woman, ‘Old Betty’, who had come from 
King Island. They now had their base camp on Stack Island (Robinson 4.6.32 p, 612; 
11.6.32 p. 613; 22.7.32 p. 635; 13.9.32 p. 657). After persuading ali his party into the boats, 
Robinson and the sealers ferried them to the latters’ camp on Stack, then to the east side 
of Hunter Island, MANNALARGENNA, his wife and an unnamed white man had been 
despatched to Hunter Island the previous day to establish a camp. The whole party now 
made an encampment at a place called TID.DEE.BEEN.HER probably somewhere along the 
modern Ainslie Beach (Robinson 22.7.32 p. 635). 


Robinson's informants during this sojourn are more obviously reliabie than on the 
earlier occasion; not only was he accompanied throughout by Kit and TUNNERMINNER- 
WAIT, but the people recruited on the west coast were clearly familiar with the islands. 
Aboui two weeks after landing on the island, the camp was shifted to the west side, possibly 
e exact spot where the sealers had their encampment two years ago. Roblnson recounted 
that 


The Aborigines call this place NUM.DID.DE.MO.HE.DOPE.HER, and the encampment 
on the east side of the island TID.DE.BEEN.HER. The elderly natives know this place 
well and have names for all parts of this and the other islands. They crossed over 
from Cape Grim to Trefoil, thence to an island midway between Trefoil and the 
ear and thence to the Hunter; crossed over in catamarans. (Robinson 13.8.32 
p. 641). 


The proximity of Hunter Island to the main, and the obvious ease of Aboriginal passage 
between the two, did not suit Robinson's plans for an Aboriginal ‘colony’ on the Island. 


Near the end of August, Robinson made another foray down the west coast. He 
recrulted only four new women on this excursion, and at the Arthur River lost one of his 
previous recruits, and almost his life, to a group of some 31 Aborigines who chose to 
decline the benefits of clvilization on this occasion. He returned to Hunter Island. The 
situation there was somewhat uneasy; quarrels and rumours were rife, with nothing very 
specific eventuating, apart from a rather pathetlc attempt on the part of KIt to join up with 
the sealers (Robinson 16.10.32 p. 669), It had occurred to Robinson that Three Hummock 
Island, known to him as the East Hunter, might be a rather more failsafe prison than Hunter 
itseli. To that end, he made a visit to the further isle, accompanied by RACKERDUNNUPE, 
a Sandy Cape woman. She and LARRATONG, the wife of the Robbins Island chief 
WYMURRICK, had told Robinson that 'they have been to all parts of the East Hunter, that 
there is plenty of grass at the north end, and seal and mutton birds on the rocks, and 
wallaby, also large fern tree’ (Robinson 14.10.32 p. 669). He had also been toid by the pilot 
Parish that the latter had been on the island ‘for a long time and caught abundance of 
wallaby' (Robinson 19.10.32 p. 671). The prospect of Three Hummock as a utopian prison 
was rather spoilt however by RACKERDUNUPE : '...she had been there and knew the 
piace well. This woman told us the story of her swimming across the passage from one 
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island to the other thinking it would amuse me, but it had a contrary tendency and pointed 
out the insecurity of the place for keeping the natives upon. This story she told me several 
times, and now whilst we were crossing’ (Robinson 19.10.32 p. 672). She may have been 
no fool. The camp had shifted to DRAY.WOON.NER, or Shepherd's Bay, on the north-east 
of Hunter Island, with an eye to shifting it again to Three Hummock; but by now, Robinson 
had relinquished the idea of a permanent establishment on any of the Hunters. Shortly 
after his visit to Three Hummock Island, he left the Island and set off for Hobart. The 
Aborigines remained on the island, encamped again on the west side of the Island under 
the charge of Anthony Cottrell. Cottrell was to rendezvous with Robinson at Macquarie 
Harbour; he set off with the Aborigines, and recruited seven more on the way, whom he 
despatched to Launceston. In the course of 1833 and 1834 Robinson rounded up most of 
the Aborigines remaining at large on the west coast. As is well known, the permanent 
Aboriginal colony was established on Flinders Island, and here ended up nearly all those 
Aborigines who had helped Robinson and/or been recruited to his missions. Their demise 
is equally well-known. 


Less well known, and in some ways less tragic, is the fate of many of the sealers’ 
women. Ironically, or so it would have seemed to Robinson, these ‘poor creatures’ did 
what the Establishment Aborlgines failed to do: perpetuated themselves. The offspring of 
sealers and Aboriginal women formed the basis of a viable community in the eastern Bass 
Strait islands which survives to this day, whose members are usually referred to as ‘Cape 
Barren Islanders’. 


The subsequent history of the sealers and Aboriginal women in the Hunter Islands is 
somewhat unclear. BUL.RER was turned over to Robinson by Drew (Rue) In 1832 (Robinson 
17.8.22 p. 642). At about the same time ‘Old Betty’ died on Stack Island (13.9.32 p. 657), 
and the same year, Lieutenant Darling removed Kelly’s two women ‘with their consent' 
(30.10.32 p. 676). Of the group encountered by Robinson, this would have left only Drew's 
two women. Of the men, Dobson was living in Launceston by 1837 (Plomley 1966 p. 1012) 
and Kelly had removed to Preservation Island in the eastern straits in the same year 
(Plomley 1966 p. 1013). The group must have drawn reinforcements from elsewhere how- 
ever, going by the following account by Stokes of his visit to the Hunter Islands in 1838 : 


On Walker Island our boats met the wlves of some sealers whose husbands had 
gone to King Island on a sealing excursion. They were clothed like those on New 
Year Island. One was half European and half Tasmanian, and by no means ill- 
looking; she spoke very good English and appeared to take more care of her person 
than her two companions who:were Aborigines of pure blood. A few wild flowers 
were tastefully entwined with her hair, which was dressed with some pretensions to 
elegance. They had a pack of dogs along with them and depended in a great 
measure for their maintenance on the wallaby they killed. The skin also of these 
animals constitutes to them an important article of trade. (Stokes 1846 1 pp. 272-3). 


In 1847, Robert Rew (Drew) crops up on Cape Barren Island, and on Hunter Island in 
the same year a man named William Proctor lived with a part-Aboriginal Tasmanian woman 
and two of their children (Ryan 1977 p. 36). This could have been the same family group 
encountered by a party of field naturalists in 1861, mentioned by Plomley: ‘They first 
visited Hunter Island, where they found a man, his wife and three children living, the only 
inhabitants of these western islands’. Plomley suggests the family was probably that of 
David Howie, but other sources suggest that Howie lived on Robbins Island, and in fact 
was probably dead by this time (Plomley 1971 p. 19; Smith 1970 p. 170; Horner 1974 pp. 
54-5; Pauline Buckby personal communication; Lyndall Ryan in litt.). 


ABORIGINAL LAND-USE IN THE ETHNOGRAPHIC PRESENT 


Ethnographic Information which may be derived from the historical accounts is as 
follows. We need to distinguish Robbins Island from the other islands of the group, because 
it was the most easily accessible; hardly indeed to be considered an island at all. We 
know from Robinson that there was a band which was based on Robbins Island (27.7.30 
pp. 190-1; 4.4.31 pp. 335; 9.4.31 pp. 339; 17.7.32 p. 633; 31.12.32 p. 705; 7.4.34 p. 874). 
He also refers to ‘the Robbins Island dialect’. (1.4.30 p. 185). The other islands of the group, 
and the mainland, were visited by members of the Robbins Island band (Robinson: 16.6.30 
pp. 178-9), The islands were also visited by members of most of the west coast bands, 
from as far as Sandy Cape 100 km to the south (Robinson 14.10.32 pp. 668-9). It seems 
that groups of up to 50 people may have visited the larger islands, including men, women 
and children (Kelly in Bowden 1964 pp. 30-2; Robinson 14.10.32 pp. 668-9). 


The islands visited included Hunter, Trefoil, Three Hummock, Walker and one of the 
Petrels. While there are accounts of Aborigines swimming between islands (e.g. Chace 
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above), Meston (1936 p. 157) rcgards it as an ‘impossibility’ that people should swim from 
the mainland to the islands, because of the tides and currents. It is likely therefore that 
the initial trip from the mainland was by catamaran, but on occasions, people swam from 
one island to another (Robinson 19.10.32 p. 672). The trip to Hunter Island was made in 


stages, from Cape Grim, to Trefoil, to an island between Trefoil and Hunter, thence to 
Hunter (Robinson 13.8.32 p. 641). 


The question of seasonality is difficult, as it usually is. There seems no question of 
permanent habitation of any of the islands except perhaps Robbins; and it seems that 
visits were of quite short duration (Robinson 20.10.32 p. 672). The early observations all 
suggest thc presence of people during December and January (Flinders 1814 p. clxx; 
Murray in Lee 1915 p. 124-5; Kelly in Bowden 1964 pp. 30-2), except that of Chace who 
saw people swimming between the islands at the end of March (Sydney Gazette May 15, 


1803). The times of year implied coincide with the availability of muttonbird eggs and 
chicks. 


According to Meston (1936 p. 156), ‘it was however not the abundance of wallaby, 
possum, crayfish and shell-fish that induced the aborigines to visit the islands, but the 
mutton-bird rockeries’. This would appear to be the meaning of Robinson, when, trying to 
convince thc Aborigines they should live permanently on the islands, he comments ‘there 
is no inducement; the birds are not in’ (18.7.32 p. 633). He continues ‘I enquired of the 
TYREELORE woman when the time was for the mutton birds to come In and they shewed 
me the lightwood tree that was near them and said that when that tree was in blossom the 
mutton birds would be in’. It is perhaps necessary to point out that TYREELORE 
(TY.REE.LORE, etc.) means ‘aborigines from the islands’ but elsewhere is used by Robinson 
only in connection with women living with sealers, mostly on the Furneaux Islands (25.10.30 
p. 256; 9.11.30 p. 268; 12.11.30 p. 272; 25.12.30 p. 300; 26.12.30 p. 301). Jones (1974 p. 
333) interprets this as implying that the islands “were not often visited, if at all, during the 
winter months when the birds were absent’. Other resources are however mentioned by 


Robinson as equally important: seal, wallaby, shellfish and crayfish (14.10.32 pp. 668-9; 
19.10.32 p. 671). 


ABORIGINAL LAND-USE IN THE RECENT PREHISTORIC PAST 


Some amplification of Aboriginal land-use of the Hunter Islands can be obtained from 
the findings of the archaeological projcct carried out on Hunter Island itself. For more 
detailed accounts of this project and its results, the reader is referred to Bowdler 1974a, 
1974b, 1975, 1977, 1979 and Hope 1978. A site survey of the island was carried out, and 
fivc sites were excavated: three open shell middens, a rock-shelter and a stranded sea 
cave. This last, Cave Bay Cave, contained a twenty-three thousand year old, but dis- 
continuous, sequence of human occupation. Major geographical and climatlc changes took 
place during that period, and here we are only concerned with the last few thousand years, 
or late Holocene part, of this sequence. Six thousand years ago, the sea reached its 
present level In Australia after a retreat concomitant with the last worldwide glacial event, 
which was also represented in Tasmania by extensive glaciation of the highlands and a 
lowering of the treeline. It is within the last six thousand years that Aboriginal exploitation 
of the island Tasmania as we know it today is evident in the archaeological record, particu- 
larly in the form of extensive shell middens around the modern coastline. 


Substantial shell middens on several of the Hunter Islands provide evidence of 
Aboriginal presence in the recent prehistoric past. As well as Hunter Island, middens have 
bccn recorded on Three Hummock, Stack, Penguin, Sea Crow and Trefoil Islands (Bowdler 
1974a). On Hunter Island itself, middens of varying size were sufficiently widespread and 
abundant to permit the assumption that all parts of the island were visited by Tasmanian 
Aborigines. The evidence of the excavated sites gives us some idea of how long the 
island had becn being exploited. 


Within Cave Bay Cave, midden deposits dated to between c.6600 and 4000 years old 
indicate an earlier cxploitation of the region when it may or may not have been an island 
(Bowdler 1979 p. 339). There is then a hiatus in the sequence (archaeologlcally speaking), 
with resumption of human occupation indicated by more midden deposits dated to between 
2500 and 900 years ago; there is no doubt that this represents exploitation of the island qua 
island. This latter part of the sequence ovcrlaps with that of some of the open midden 
sites, and in gencral we may infer continuous exploitation of the island beginning about 
2500 years ago, and continuing up until the ethnographic present. 
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The artefactual and faunal remains present in the midden sites and the uppermost 
archaeological deposits in the cave imply activities requiring the presence of both men 
and women. The large numbers of shellfish of which Indeed the middens are primarily 
composed attest the presence of women regularly and systematically exploiting this resource 
(Bowdler 1979 pp. 188-223, 301-335; cf. Hiatt 1967, Bowdler 1976). The presence of children 
is confirmed by the recovery of a deciduous human incisor from the Little Duck Bay midden 
(Bowdler 1979 p. 335), 


More tenuous is the evidence for the number of people resident on the island, or 
present at any one time. Jones (1971 p. 278) discusses the ethnographic evidence for 
substantial huts on the west coast, and the likelihood that these are represented archaeo- 
logically by circular depressions in the large shell middens found here (see also Jones 1947 
and Lourandos 1968). This has recently been confirmed for one site by Don Ranson (per- 
sonal communication). Jones (1971 p. 278) further points out that such huts contained 
anything from about six to twelve people. On Hunter Island, | have located five such 
depressions, two on the Little Duck Bay site, two on a large similar mldden near the light- 
house at Cuvier Bay, and one on a smaller midden on the west coast of the island between 
Cuvier Bay and Little Duck Bay (fig. 2). Others have been reported to me by the lessee. 
Let us assume however that there are at least five such depressions which were used 
contemporaneously. This would imply between 30 and 60 people present on the Island at 
a time. The Little Duck Bay midden however, or at least the one hut site excavated is 
radiccarbon dated to between c.1000 and 900 years ago (Bowdler 1979 p. 309); the other 
depression at this site may be older or younger as indeed may be the other depressions 
cn both sites. What these depressions do imply Is the presence of at least one hearth 
group at a time who stayed long enough to need a substantial hut; and the Little Duck 
Bay dates further reinforce the notion that systematic Aboriginal exploitation of the island 
has a long history measurable in centuries. 


It was assumed by Flinders (and others) that the Hunter Islands were too small to 
support permanent year-round occupation. This is not archaeologically demonstrable one 
way or the other at the present time, although fieldwork (carried out in the summer 
of 1979/80) is designed to shed further light on questions of seasonality of occupation. 
Some connection with the Tasmanian mainland however Is definitely indicated by the 
presence in the midden sites of stone artefact raw materials foreign to the island, particu- 
larly west coast spongolite (Bowdler 1979 pp. 306, 313, 321). 


In general, the archaeological data confirms the general picture obtained from the 
ethnohistorical records, and adds to it by providing a time depth. It is evidence that the 
Aboriginal exploitation of the Hunter Islands seen in the ethnographic present is the con- 
tinuation of a systematic and complex system evolved over the previous two and a half 
millenia. 


EUROPEAN LAND-USE AFTER THE SEALERS 


Little information is available for the later part of the nineteenth century, but sometime 
between the 1860's and the 1890's Hunter and Three Hummock Islands began to be 
occupied by farmers, although there has never, to this day, been more than one household 
group (consisting of no more than two families) at one time on either island. The group 
was visited in 1889 by naturalist E. D. Atkinson (1890), who mentions a Captain John 
Burgess living on Three Hummock Island, and renting it from the Tasmanian government. 
(All Bass Strait Islands, except those In the original Van Diemen's Land Company grant, 
i.e. Robbins, Trefoil and Walker, are crown land and may not be owned freehold. They are 
available for long term lease only). Naturalists Ashworth and Le Souef (1895), who visited 
the group five years after Atkinson, also mention J. Burgess's farm on Three Hummock 
Island. Maps of the islands held by the Lands Department in Hobart however show the first 
recorded lessees of Three Hummock Island to have been three individuals named Irvine, 
Warne and Warne, from 1889. In 1904, the lease was taken over by Arthur Francis Grevis 
James. The present incumbents of Three Hummock Island discovered under the steps of 
the farmhouse a hand-written document, as follows : 
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Hummock Island 
June 3rd, 1911 
This is the names of the people living on the island at the time this house was built. 


Mr. J. Middleton Contractor 48 years 
Edmund Burgess Caretaker 55 years 
Frances Burgess Cook — — 
Benjamin Burgess Cowboy 17 years 
Irene Burgess Milkmaid 15 years 
Mr. T. Collins Stonemason 53 years 
Mr. H. Brain Painter 34 years 
Florence Brain 29 years 
Harry Brain junr. 16 years 
Reg Brain 6 years 
Eric Brain 3 years 


Written by Winnie Burgess aged 20 Milkmaid 
F. Grevis James Esq., Proprictor (Ha Ha) 
also Bill the lamb (Ailiston 1966 p. 95) 
J. Burgess is recorded as having occupational licences for Bird and Stack Islands in 1897, 
R. Burgess was the lessee of Stack Island in 1897, and the lease of Three Hummock Island 
was taken over by J. and R. Burgess in 1921. Frank Grevis James is also on record as 
having the iease of Hunter Island in 1895. Mr. Maurice Sampson of Smithton remembers 
thai a Burgess had a garden on Stack Island at the turn of the century (personal com- 
munication, 1975), There was clearly a whole family of Burgcsses exploiting the Hunter 
Islands at this time; it is not clear, although it is likely, that they were connected with the 
Burgesses in the islands of the eastern strait. It is clear however from the above document 
that cattle were being run on Three Hummock Island by 1911. 


Grevis James may also have introduced cattle to Hunter Island. The Icase for the 
latter was taken over by William Wilbraham Ford in 1909, before which he was obliged to 
clear off ‘wild cattle'.3 When he took over the lease, Ford was running 150 cattle, had 
3698 acres under pasture in the centre of the island and 700 acres of paddock including 
a shipping paddock at Shepherd's Bay.! Cattle have been run on both islands from at least 
the turn of the century until the present day, but with fluctuating fortune. The lease of 
Hunter Island was taken over by Bessie Isabel Busby in 1922, and it seems she and her 
family were in residence there till at least 1945. There may have been a hiatus in occupa- 
tion; Ailiston (1966) reports Hunter island as unoccupied in about 1950. The present lessee, 
P. J. Maguire, took over the island in 1953 or 1954, and has run beef cattle on it since. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Modern European land-use of the Hunter Islands has obviously been far from intensive. 
In 1911, Three Hummock Island had a population of 13 souls, and this figure has since 
decrcased; a Scottish isiand of comparable size would have supported something like 
1000 persons in the eighteenth century (Renfrew 1976 pp. 148-9). Hunter Island has not 
had more than one family group resident at a time since the days of the sealers; yet Kelly 
encountered fifty Aborigines there. While it is probably that Aboriginal visits were of short 
duration, Aboriginal use of these Islands involved more individuals than did recent Euro- 
pcan use, and involved greater areas of Isiand land also. This in some ways ampiifies 
Jones’ (1971) findings, that while the European popuiation of Tasmania quickly and massive- 
ly exceeded that of the prehistoric Aboriginal population, some paris of Tasmania became 
almost entirely depopulated : '.. .in Tasmania the farmers decided that every hunter had 
to be removed from the face of the earth to make way for the new order' (Jones 1971 p. 
284). if population is indecd a guide to adaptive success, here on Hunter Island we have 
a rare instance of hunters proper (the Tasmanian Aborigines), being more successful than 
hunters tied into a monetary economy (the sealers), who in their turn were more successful 
than farmers. It Is still in a sense hunters who reap the bounty of the islands : the mutton- 
birders (Ryan 1975 pp. 299-300, Smith 1970 p. 173, Gaughwin 1978). If it be argued that 
modcrn European land use is but a component of a far wider economic system, so indeed 
was the Aboriginal land use of these Islands. Jones has discussed In several places (e.g. 


3. Report by District Assessor J. L. Waters, 1st April 1909; Lands Dept. Correspondence 
11935/234-15, Tasmanian State Archives. 


4. Report by District Assessor J. L. Waters, 12th January 1909, Lands Dept. Correspondence 
11935/111-115, Tasmanian State Archives. 
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1977 pp. 345-7) the notion of a ‘regionally co-ordinated economic system’ in north-west 
Tasmania, into which the Hunter Islands were incorporated two and a half thousand years 
ago. Kelly's account of the people he encountered on Hunter Island in 1816 gives us a last 
glimpse of the system in operation; shortly after this it was violently dislocated (e.g. the 
incident at Woolnorth in about 1827) and ultimately destroyed by the incursion of the 
newer, but perhaps in this case less efficient, system. 
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